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however, instead of leaving the serious reader at the end of his book tasting 
merely the bitterness of justice thwarted, opens to him a gate of hope in his 
last chapter, entitled "Looking Backward," being "Extracts from a graduation 
dissertation of a Columbia J.E. upon receiving his degree of Juridical Expert 
in 1947." He shows how all of our procedural machinery has been scrapped 
and how a new engine, which he calls the judicial corporation, has been set up 
to do the work which since time immemorial has been attempted by the courts 
and the established systems of procedure. The judicial corporation is organ- 
ized with different departments, each of them taking the place of one of the 
old departments of our judicial system — a department of issues instead of 
pleadings, a department of investigation and experts instead of judicial proofs, 
a department of statutory law and records instead of brief-making lawyers, a 
sort of legal reference bureau to find the written law, and a department of 
determination and results instead of verdict and judgment. Judge Wells 
finds an analogy in the growth of the real estate corporations, title insurance 
companies, trust companies administering decedents' estates, and insurance 
against employers' liability. The fact that he has placed so early a date as 1947 
as the time in which a juridical expert may be studying our present system as 
an historical fossil indicates Judge Wells' most remarkable faith in a swift and 
early overturn of our present system. Whether the world war will have so 
far-reaching an effect in its undoubted reshaping of our philosophy of life 
and institutions may well be doubted, when the many historical cataclysms of 
the past millenniums are reviewed and their effect on old and well established 
institutions observed. The professional reader of Judge Wells' book, no 
matter what his view may be on the subject of procedural reform, will thank 
him for a delightful and entertaining little volume in which keen observation 
of men and institutions, shot through with witty and humorous comments, 
abounds. 

David Werner Amram. 



Sixty Years of American Life. By Everett P. Wheeler. Pp. xi, 489. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1917. 

This book is the story of American life from the opening of the Civil 
War to the administration of President Roosevelt, at least that portion of the 
national life that came under the observation of the author, who had unusual 
opportunities, not only to see, but also to take part in the great national devel- 
opment of the second half of the nineteenth century. Reconstruction, national 
politics, tariff reform, currency, civil service reform and municipal politics are 
discussed in a very interesting way. The author, a member of the New York 
Bar, played a leading part in all these movements, and the personal side of his 
narrative is not the least interesting part of the book. Indeed, it is to be 
regretted that the author's modesty has restrained him from giving as much 
of this personal side of the story as we would like to have. The facts he gives 
are matters of history; it is the shaping of the movements that will interest 
historians of the future. The most interesting parts of the book are the 
chapters dealing with civil service reform and New York politics, topics 
that still present problems only half solved. There is little that deals directly 
with law, the author having excluded that subject on account of lack of space, 
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but there is this lesson for those who read — we see a lawyer in active practice 
— modestly, fearlessly and unselfishly devoting a large part of his time to 
active civic duties; accomplishing great things for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. It is a quiet answer to the statement constantly made that lawyers are 
a selfish and sordid class. It should be an inspiration to the young attorney 
to do in his time what the author and lawyers of his stamp did in theirs. 

W. H. L. 



Handbook of the Law of Private Corporations. By William L. Clark, Jr. 

Third Edition by I. Maurice Wormser. Pp. xiii, 913. St. Paul: West 

Publishing Company. 1916. 

In certain fields of corporation law momentous developments since the 
first edition of Clark on Corporations, in 1897, as well as the ordinary growth 
in the common law, made imperative a revision of the original book, if it was 
to continue to serve in filling a real need for such a volume. This work has 
been accomplished by Professor Wormser in a painstaking and authoritative 
manner. There is ample proof of careful attention to details that might 
easily have been glossed. 

Among sections that have been rewritten to accommodate the text to 
developments in the law are those dealing with Liability of Promoters to Cor- 
poration and Stockholders, and, Power of Corporation to Acquire and Hold 
Its Own Stock. The statements are put in a succinct, incisive way that makes 
clarity a characteristic virtue of the revision. The logical method pursued led 
to the insertion in appropriate places in the text of an examination of : Who 
Are Promoters — Their Functions, and, What are Ultra Vires Acts, before 
plunging into a consideration of the respective subjects of the liability of pro- 
moters and the effect of ultra vires acts. There are other notable additions. 
Not only has the original text been amplified and enriched throughout in the 
treatment of the subjects comprised in the first edition, but also there have 
been included new topics, e. g., Power to Consolidate, and, Contracts to Pre- 
vent Competition — Trusts — Pools. 

The notes have been made more valuable by giving references to articles 
dealing with particular problems, and been brought to date by including 
apparently all the cases of importance decided since the first edition, thus 
adding to the weight and usefulness of the text, while also testifying to its 
accuracy. 



The Law of Eminent Domain. By Philip Nichols. Second Edition. Pp. 

Vol. 1, cclii, 720; Vol. 2, xi, 721 to 1577. Albany: Matthew Bender & 

Company. 1917. 

The volumes which lie before us are a second edition of a treatise in 
one volume published in 1909. The author now professes to cover all phases 
of the law of eminent domain, whereas the first edition appears to have been 
confined to a discussion of the constitutional limitations upon the power. 

The treatise which we are called upon to review is marred by haste and 
lack of finish. The author has apparently expended an immense amount of 



